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and men lived up to the highest standard we have a right to ask 

from them, the evils of anarchy would still remain. 

W. J. Ashley. 
Harvard University. 

Catholic Socialism. By Francesco S. Nitti. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

This volume, published in Italy in 1890, forms the first part of a 
critical study of all the important types of modern Socialism, to 
which Professor Nitti has devoted himself. Its object is to place 
before the public a clear and orderly statement of historical facts 
which shall enable them to understand the origin, growth, and 
present condition of Christian Socialism within the pale of what 
we term the Roman Catholic Church. The first three chapters are 
occupied with the Social Problem as it presented itself in the ancient 
societies of Greece, Rome, and Judaea, and with the mental attitude 
of ancient philosophers and Christian theologians towards those 
questions of labor, capital, and industrial organization which took 
shape in their times. But though it was inevitable, in showing the 
relation of the Church and Socialism, that Professor Nitti should 
trace from the earliest era of Christianity the persistence of certain 
social ideas which found expression in the communist practices of the 
early Church and of later monasticism, in the condemnation of 
irresponsible wealth and the rejection,of "usury," the author rightly 
distinguishes Socialism in iys modern and tolerably definite shapes 
as a product of the conscious life of the last century and a half. 
After sketching in briefly but sufficiently the influence of the Uto- 
pists of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, Pro- 
fessor Nitti takes up his close and serious study from the middle of 
this century, to which he dates the first endeavors of churchmen to 
face the problems of modern industry and poverty in a sympathetic 
spirit. His account of the social teaching of Archbishop Von 
Ketteler, of Mainz, the father of Christian Socialism in Germany, 
and of Abbe Hitze, whose economic analysis and constructive policy 
are far abler and closer knit, is particularly instructive. It is 
hardly necessary to say that in the chapter devoted to the Eco- 
nomic Doctrines of German Catholic Socialists, the critical thought 
is much more clear and convincing than the constructive. Though 
Professor Nitti gives a careful condensation of the teaching of the 
leaders, no one save Hitze seems to have seriously endeavored to 
grasp the complexity of the modern situation. The theological 
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bias constantly asserts itself in a tendency to revert to mediaeval 
methods for a solution, in particular to a revival of the old guilds 
either as independent trade units or as subject to some general 
supervision of the Church or the State. Moreover, both in Ger- 
many and in Austria, whither the brilliant Rudolph Meyer had car- 
ried the new teaching, the difficulty of determining whether Church 
or State is to have the upper hand in the new industrial order evi- 
dently divides and confuses the minds of many of the leaders of 
Catholic Socialism. The most interesting chapter deals with the 
movement in Austria, the head-quarters of the financial Jew, where 
the strong anti-semitic feeling has drawn into the ranks of Catholic 
Socialism a number of aristocratic leaders, such as Prince von Lich- 
tenstein and Baron von Vogelsang. Both in Germany and Austria 
it is the constantly growing control of money-capital over the land 
and labor of the nation, and the fact that race and religion mark 
off the new money- lords from the rest of the nation, that are the 
dominant influences in the new movement. The slight hold which 
economic " liberalism" or Manchesterism obtained in Germany and 
Austria as compared with England, the retention until recent years 
of guilds and other trade restrictions, the wide limits assigned in 
practice or in theory to government, are conditions predisposing 
Teutonic nations towards a repudiation of what not unnaturally 
seemed to them the industrial and moral anarchy of laissez-faire. 
In France, Professor Nitti shows, Catholic Socialism has made 
slower progress, owing to the powerful development of" free-trade" 
teaching by the Le Play School, and has not drawn to itself many 
of the higher ecclesiastics, as in Germany and Austria. Indeed, 
though Professor Nitti considers that the teaching of the Count de- 
Mun and his followers tends ever more strongly towards State 
Socialism, his account of the movement in France leaves it very 
doubtful whether the term Socialism in any distinct form can be 
rightly applied to it. Belgian Socialism, whether Catholic or 
others, for the most part resolves itself into a demand for co- 
operative societies. 

There are certain defects in the book which inhere to its subject- 
matter, a vagueness and elusiveness in the presentation of the con- 
structive ideas of Catholic Socialism which contrasts pretty sharply 
with the mechanical preciseness which hitherto has marked the treat- 
ment of the Social Democratic adherents of Marx. The frequent 
reiteration of the same criticism in almost the same phraseology is 
perhaps necessary to mark the agreement of the different leaders 
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of the movement in different countries, but it rather palls upon the 
reader. In the constructive proposals, two tendencies deserve notice. 
One is the tendency to revert to antiquated measures of guild or- 
ganization and local protection, showing an imperfect grasp of the 
present and the inevitable future of great industry and world 
markets. The other is a fondness for the idea of peasant-proprie- 
torship and a rejection of "nationalization of land." Instead of 
State ownership or control of land figuring first in their " Social- 
ist" programme, it is money-power or pure capital which is the 
centre of attack. 

The volume is of great value and importance, containing a large 
quantity of matter nowhere else to be obtained ; and if at times it 
assumes the shape of a quarry rather than an edifice of learning, it 
is, perhaps, none the worse for that. Professor Nitti has preserved 
strict impartiality, rarely thrusting his own views upon the reader. 
In the few cases where this rule of abstinence is broken the reader 
does not gain. There is no object in interpolating ejaculatory criti- 
cism, such as " This theory is not very practical, and is also, econom- 
ically speaking, rather inexact" (p. 354). The translator's notes, 
which are always trivial and generally foolish, might also have been 
omitted with advantage. In a final chapter, however, the author 
gives an able summary and interpretation of the forces of Catholic 
Socialism, showing reasons why the Church is likely to go further 
than it has yet gone. "Nevertheless, the Church feels more and 
more the urgency of accepting whatever there is of good and 
sound in the doctrines of Socialism, and of winning the love and 
attachment of the popular classes by taking up their defence and 
protecting their interests. The more the sceptical and unbelieving 
bourgoisie, infected by liberal doctrines, falls away from the prin- 
ciples of the Church, the more imperious for the latter becomes the 
necessity of strengthening its influence over the masses." 

J. A. Hobson. 

London. 

Studies in Economics. By William Smart, M.A., LL.D. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 

Dr. Smart has collected together in this volume a series of 
Studies on various economic subjects, which have, as he states in 
his preface, "particularly interested" him "in the course of" his 
" teaching." They are distinguished under three heads — " Studies 
in Wages," " Studies in Currency," and "Studies in Consump- 
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